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the pond, and here and there lilies and leaves are em- 
broidered, as if resting on its bosom. At the top, on 
each side, is a clever imitation of rope knotted like 
handles. 

No work in the exhibition is more beautiful than that 
executed on cloths of gold and silver -exquisite flexible 
textiles woven with silk. A cloth-of-gold portiere, 
to be mounted with yellow plush, shows an arrange- 
ment of blue ribbons making a border, each knot en- 
closing a handful of yellow and pink roses, with their 
foliage. The ribbon is beautifully rendered by outlines 
of blue filoselle, with the space between filled with cross 
darnings of filoselle of the same color. The roses and 
foliage are embroidered in silks. The combinations 
of color— the lustrous gold ground ; the blue, pink, 
yellow, and green silks — convey a charming sense of 
gayety, enhanced by the effective drawing of the flutter- 
ing ribbons and the grace of arrangement and variety 
and naturalness of the roses. 

There are two handsome pieces of gold embroidery 
in portieres, both of " old red " velvet. The one has 
a set design, with corner pieces in keeping, for a 
Moorish room, the design being wrought in couchings 
of gold thread, with yellow silk embroidery introduced 
in the solid parts and spangles flashing down the red 
spaces of the tracery between lines of gold thread. The 
second portiere is an " all over" English design, in which 
pomegranates — fruit, flower, and bud — are the motive, 
and are used to support much flowing tracery. The 
flowers are exquisitely embroidered in faint grayish 
pink silks sinking harmoniously into the " old red" 
background. The ornament otherwise is wrought in 
couchings of gold thread, sometimes in net-like forms 
and sometimes solid. 

Applique takes an important place in the exhibits of 
the Associated Artists. A portiere of Moorish design, 
on cloth of silver, can only be compared to delicate en- 
amels, pink and soft gray green on silver. The design is 
traced in couchings of pink, blue, and green twisted silk, 
each in two lines of the same color, lying over which is 
a line of gold thread, which imparts to them a particu- 
larly happy effect. The appliques are in delicate shell- 
like tints of pink and gray-green velvet enclosed by 
couchings of color such as have been described in the 
tracery. The soft evanescent changing color of this 
piece makes it one of the triumphs of the exhibition. 

Another portiere in applique on cloth of gold has a 
Moorish design in soft gray silk outlined by double 
couchings of pink and blue twisted silk, with the line of 
gold resting on the top, and here and there were coins 
crossed by colored silks. It may be of interest to ex- 
plain that work of this sort is done by covering the gold 
cloth with solid breadths of the silk, on which the design 
is traced. In this manner the couching is done, and the 
design afterward is set free by a sharp pair of scissors. 

The collection of tapestries includes only one that will 
be new to our readers. But this one is not only inter- 
esting as a great triumph over technical difficulties, but 
it is really a picture for which can be claimed a de- 
gree of sentiment and dramatic force hardly to be 
looked for in any pictorial representation by the needle. 
The subject is taken from one of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's stories. Alice Pynchon is hurrying through 
the snow in her gossamer dress and satin slippers 
to Mathew Maule's bridal. The pale, high-bred maiden, 
gathering her white drapery about her shoulders, her 
brown hair tossed by the wind, the bleakness of the land- 
scape and the driving snow — all this is a theme for a 
painter ; and however mistaken we may think a needle- 
woman for selecting it, we cannot but marvel at the 
artistic feeling that the worker of this panel has con- 
trived to put into it. The white silk canvas gives the 
basis for the snow, and over it is wrought with much 
skill the lights and shadows, the remarkable simulation 
of softness and the suggestion of depth. The treat- 
ment of the drapery, also white, involves no loss of 
values, and in tint and texture it is well distinguished 
from the snow. The slant of the driving storm, the aerial 
effect, the sense of distance, each demands entirely differ- 
ent technical treatment. Yet all this "but leads up to the 
pale, pensive, troubled face which crowns the performance. 
The design is by Miss Dora Wheeler. The tapestry is 
mounted with a border of silver cloth in which there is a 
greenish feeling, and this is bestrewn with appliques of 
white plush, the forms being taken from snow crystals — 
a border both beautiful and suggestive. 

From the Decorative Art Society comes a screen of 
ribbon work of Louis XV. design, executed quite in the 
delicate and exquisite manner of that time. M. G. H, 
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S^ffei^l^ T tne ^ibliothSque Nationale there are 
^fef^BMS. documents upon the various industrial 
ft!^J®l$$^ exhibitions held in Paris since the de- 
&W/£XPw£^l cree of " Bonaparte, consul, in 1S01, that 
pfeSCrSSiW ma « e them ; and these documents are 
~^* ' 4 ' replete with valuable information on 
bookbindings and bookbinders. The Report of 1801 
praises Bozerian's work on a "Virgil " of Pierre and 
Firmin Didot. The Report of 1802 mentions Bozerian 
and Courteval, who were rivals. Bozerian's contem- 
poraries lauded him to the skies, and he was regarded 
as the greatest modern bookbinder until Simier, Thou- 
venin, Purgold, and Bauzonnet came. Then there were 
not enough harsh words for Bozerian. He had learned 
from the English the art of making flat backs to his books. 
Dibdin censures him ; Paul Lacroix says that he was 
" lavish of gilding, mosaic, and bad taste ;" Janet says 
that " he earned 500,000 francs at making bindings that 
have no other merit than that of leaving enough margins 
for new and better bindings ;" and Fournier adds to 
that, " He charged high prices to make believe he had 
talent." Fournier gives as evidence a note of the 
Renouard Catalogue that Bozerian charged thirty francs 
a volume to bind in violet morocco lined with yellow 
16 volumes of Bourdaloue. 

The Report of 1819 tells wonders of Thouvenin, 
firstly, for the attention paid to the beating, sewing, and 
backing of books ; secondly, for his treatment of -the 
boards ; thirdly, for his blending of black and gilt lace 
and filigree ; fourthly, for his work being at once much 
better and cheaper than English work. 

Simier had been a soldier ; in his old age he bound 
books for the love of art ; the king made him his titu- 
lary binder ; he then filled orders for bibliophiles, and the 
Report of 18 19 endorses his work unreservedly. 

There are in the interior of the bronze horse of Henry 
IVth's statue on the Pont-Neuf boxes of cedar wood 
containing books bound by Simier, in the praise of 
which all the superlatives of the French language have 
been exhausted. The Report praises Purgold and 
Lesne, the latter a writer on bookbinding as well as a 
bookbinder, and it is an interesting document to put by 
the side of Dibdin's obviously partial utterances in favor 
of Hering, Clarke, Fairbairn, and Mackinlay. 

Thouvenin died in 1834 ; Lesne' called him " the star 
of bookbinders." Charles Nodier said in the " Bulletin du 
Bibliophile " that he had surpassed his models, Derome, 
Pudeloup, du Seuil, d'Enguerand, Boyer, and Le 
Gascon. Lacroix has chided Nodier for his exalted 
praise of Thouvenin, but Lacroix had not the fervor 
that made Nodier sensitive to the winning, subtle tone 
of a Thouvenin covering for a book of poems, a collec- 
tion of epigrams or artless ditties. Thouvenin's work 
was expressive. He cfted in poverty ; he had never been 
able to manage his business. There is in the Biblio- 
theque de l'Arsenal a curious circular letter from 
Messrs, Joseph Thouvenin & Co. relative to the neces- 
sity of " not troubling our Mr. Thouvenin in his labors 
with financial affairs ; wherefore Mr. Edouard Ray will, 
alone, sign for the firm as attorney." The circular en- 
closed "a list of prices for, from the richest to the 
simplest bindings. Contracts are to be made, however, 
for elaborate panel and mosaic work." The prices for 
full crushed Levant morocco bindings are : 

2 volume in f° 50 francs. 

1 " in 4° 25 » 

1 " in 8° 12 " 

1 " in 12 8 " 

1 " in 18 5 " 

The Report of 1834 notes a silver medal for Koehler, 
who had been a workman in Thouvenin's shop, and a 
silver medal for Alphonse Giroux. Have you ever heard 
of Alphonse Giroux ? He was a manufacturer of colors, 
frames, and canvases for painters, and had a business of 
a million a year. He conceived the prodigious idea of 
getting Thouvenin to bind books and sign, for a con- 
sideration, his (Giroux's) name to the work. 

Think of it and the silver medal ! The cat was let 
out of the bag by Bauzonnet when Thouvenin having 
gone to a better world, Giroux had to apply to Bauzon- 
net to sustain his reputation. Now there is a " tip" for 
amateurs ; do not sneer at Giroux, for Giroux is Thou- 
venin ! 

The Report mentions the skill of a certain Mr. 
Duplanil for making covers that were less thick in some 



places than in others, to admit designs in relief, as for 
reproductions of flowers in patches of various-colored 
morocco on a copy of Redoute's "Roses," and of Mr. 
Berthe for giving to his bindings the odor of Russia 
leather. A reference to Roret's " Manuel du Relieur " 
will show that the authors of the report that unwittingly 
gives credit to Giroux for what is due to Thouvenin 
gave unto Berthe what belonged to Chevallier, a chemist 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine. 

The Report of 1844 is signed by Firmin Didot for the 
bookbinding department, Didot deprecates the fact thaf 
binders have given so much attention to ornament as to 
paint pictures on the edges of books and portraits of 
authors on the covers. It is pretty, but it isn't book- 
binding. He praises Koehler for a good imitation of a 
book of the Grolier library, says that " all the qualities 
that have made great the ancient binders are united in 
Niedree, worthy successor of Thouvenin ;" writes of a 
little " Horace," bound at a cost of 50 francs by Ott- 
mann-Duplanil, " so perfectly that it may be classed as 
jewelry," and commends Bailly for his great care in 
gilding the drawings made on the edges of his books, 
although these drawings are a luxury out of the scope 
of bookbinding. 

The Report of 1849 had to lament the fact that 
Bauzonnet-Trautz, Duru, Niedree had not sent their 
work to the exhibition ; they had kept aloof for years, 
fearful of popularity, content with the appreciation of 
fervent book-lovers in a charmed circle. 

" Henri Stevens-Barnet, State of Vermont (U. S.)," 
was one of the judges at the International Exhibition of 
185 1. I had never known that the G. M. B. had a sur- 
name to his patronymic. The Report mentions superb 
cases (containing bindings of carved ivory, gold, and 
silver, destined by Austria to be gifts to Queen Victoria) 
that were comparable to reliquaries or to the casket of 
Darius, in which Alexander had placed the poems of 
Homer. Mr. Didot approves ornaments on books ex- 
pressive of their subjects : the cap of Liberty, the owl 
and snake of Esculapius, the use of red morocco for 
war books, blue for sea books, purple for the grand 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church, black for the phi- 
losophers, pink for the light poetry. The Report praises 
in England, among other binders, L. Wright, for a 
quarto volume bound in morocco and decorated with 
designs taken from the book itself, his price for which 
was ten pounds ; Westley and Co. for a folio binding, 
their price for which was sixty-three pounds ; John 
Clarke for his tree-calf binding, " wherein he excels ;" 
Riviere, Evans, Leighton, Lewis. In France, Niedree 
and Lortic, and expresses regret that Bauzonnet, Ott- 
mann, Duru, Cape " have abstained from the exhibi- 
tion ;" praises their work ; says that "■ it is high-priced, 
but not remunerative, considering its perfection and the 
time that is devoted to it by these binders, who insist 
upon doing all their work themselves, for love of their 
art." Austria, Holland, the Zollverein, Sweden, the 
United States of America are passed over lightly. 

The experts at the Exhibition of 1855 were Cape and 
Bauzonnet. The latter had far surpassed his prede- 
cessor, Purgold. Mr. de Lincy placed him above all 
others ; in 1855 he was not at work, and had yielded 
his shop to Trautz. Cape, when he died in 1867, was 
made the subject of an exalted panegyric by that great 
gossip Jules Janin, to whom the instruction of a bib- 
liophile had been given by Paul Lacroix. Jules Janin 
did not say that Marius Michel (who founded the firm 
of Marius-Michel) was Cape's gilder; but he praised 
Cape's gildings, as was his duty. 

Francis Bedford is, naturally, a favorably-mentioned 
exhibitor of the Reports that follow, and that of 1867 is 
the longest. As it is made by a delegation of book- 
binders who are workmen, it is full of details, and gives 
the names of the various workmen in the different 
shops. Its results are those of the preceding years. 

Since 1867 the United States of America have been 
able to make a show with the work of Smith, Brad- 
street, and Matthews, and England has kept pace with 
Zaehnsdorf, Smeers, Riviere ; but Lortic and Bauzon- 
net have not been equalled anywhere. These two have 
their fanatics ; there are those who are for Lortic, and 
those who are for Bauzonnet. The latter, to be witty, 
say that Lortic's "tooling" is " Lorticulture." I am 
for Lortic. Both were great respecters of margins. 
You would take to them your Elzevier " Virgil," the 
preciousness of which depended upon a hair's breadth 
of margin, and they would return it bound, the mar- 
gins intact, as the Elzeviermeter would show. At times 
they would do better, returning your book with two or 
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three points more of margin. The operation was a 
perilous one, assuredly. The pages were put in a 
41 bath," and pressed one by one in a flattener, and it 
happened sometimes that the page was scorched. But 
it was worth your while to run the risk with Lortic and 
Bauzonnet. Lortic had a great faculty for making an 
impression with a Jansenist cover, the lining or " double" 
of which would be a surprise somewhat like Harle- 
quin's glittering costume when he has taken off his 
dark brown cloak. Henri Pene du Bois. 



HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 
Representative Etchings by Artists of to-day 

in America is one of the most important holiday books of the 
year. It contains original plates by F. S. Church, Robert Blum, 
Fred. W. Freer, and other well-known etchers, and is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes. As the etchings are not only original as 
such, but are " painters' etchings" in the best sense of that rather 
ambiguous term, we think it well to describe a few of them in 
detail, and thus give a fairer idea of the volume than could be con- 
veyed by a more general description. Mr. Church's design, " The 
Wanderer's Return," has properly been chosen for the frontis- 
piece, as it is an excellent example of the qualities peculiar to 
etching as a medium by which the most evanescent motive may 
be fixed in all its unpremeditated grace forever. It shows a 
pretty girl, lightly clad, holding out her hands to a dove, which 
is flying swiftly toward her from across a reed-grown stream. 
Three other doves, not " wanderers," are feeding at her feet. 
There may not seem to be much in this slight conception, but 
the graceful lines of the figure, in reality carefully studied before 
they were drawn on the copper, speak for themselves. Robert 
Blum's " Maccaroni," a spirited picture of a dandy of the last 
century, is drawn in a not altogether different spirit, although 
Mr. Blum relies largely upon color. Stephen Parrish's " Winter 
Day" is frankly done for color only, the contrast of the black 
roofs and gray walls of the old houses with the lightly clouded 
sky and softly tinted snow-covered ground being the "motive." 
Frederick W. Freer's portrait head, which he suggestively calls 
" Honeysuckle," is one of the strongest things in its way that 
have been produced here. Drawing is not sacrificed to color ; 
nor, while a very strong color effect has been produced, has it 
been at the expense of tone. Frank M. Gregory has made a 
successful plate of a very difficult subject in his " Madison Square" 
under an effect of snow. Other etchings are the picturesque 
"Old Mill Near Newport," by C. F. W. Mielatz ; "Souvenir of 
Cairo," after Gerome, by J. J.Calahan ; " A Good Story," a girl 
and man in the last century's dress, reading a paper-covered novel 
together, by S ephen J. Ferris ; an awkwardly draped and rather 
stupid-looking " Desdemona," by H. N: Hyneman, and an 
" Ideal Head," which is ugly enough to be real, by J. S. King. 
There is a good practical introduction and clever descriptive 
rather than critical notices of the several etchings by Ripley 
Hitchcock, who points out the technical differences in the execu- 
tion of the plates in a way easily to be understood by the' un- 
initiated. The printing leaves little to be desired, and the general 
make-up of the volume is excellent. 

Mr. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal has been 

published as a luxurious holiday book by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., with excellent wood-engravings, by Frederick Juengling, 
after several of our best designers. These wood-cuts are shown 
in hand-printed proofs on India paper, and quite maintain the 
high standard of American wood-engraving. Some of the draw- 
ings seem to us, however, little worthy of such careful repro- 
duction. Thus Mr. Mowbray's two figures of Christ have little 
to recommend them beyond the subtle effects of light indicated, 
and Mr. Shirlaw's pictures to the lines, " My golden spurs now 
bring to me" and " The wanderer is welcome to the hall," are 
full of confused lights and too summary, not to say careless draw- 
ing. The horse's head in the same artist's " Through the dark 
gate the charger sprang " is wholly unjustifiable on any grounds 
whatever. Frederick W. Freer's picture, " Better the Blessing of 
the Poor," is also ill defined, and, where defined, not correct. 
But, on the other hand, the landscapes by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Bruce Crane, and R. Swain Gifford are exquisite, and— it is high 
praise to say it — as creditable to the painters as to the engraver. 
Other landscapes drawn in pen and ink by Hopkinson Smith, and 
reproduced in fac-simile, show this artist's individuality in a way 
to which it could not be expected that any engraver, however 
faithful, could attain. A number of pen-and-ink sketches, by 
Alfred Kappes, are printed with the text, and there are very 
pretty head-pieces and half titles by H. L. Bridwell. J. W. 
Alexander's capital portrait of the author has been admirably en- 
graved for the frontispiece. The binding in Turkey red and 
white is elegant and original, but is too delicate even for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

In "The International Shakespeare," of 

which the second volume, containing the two parts of • ' King 
Henry the Fourth," has just appeared, Cassell & Co. have under- 
taken what promises to be one of the most magnificent works of 
its class. The first volume, which appeared two or three years 
ago, contained " Romeo and Juliet, "the illustrations being photo- 
gravure reproductions of a series of paintings by Frederick Dicksee, 
which he had contributed to the London Royal Academy for 
several years previous. Like its predecessor, the splendid folio 
before us is superbly printed on heavy hand-made Whatman 
paper, and is illustrated by twelve drawings by Edward Griitzner, 
mostly printed in the text, from photogravure plates. The draw- 
ings appear to have been done with crayon and pen-and-ink on 
eggshell paper, and the plates to have been gone over with the 
etching needle or the burin, so as to attain a result certainly quite 
unusual for this manner of engraving. There is still occasionally 



an appearance of a certain loss of values, but much less than is 
ordinarily observable in photogravure reproductions of drawings. 
Herr Griitzner himself has done his work with praiseworthy 
thoroughness and spirit. It may be objected to one or two of his 
types, notably his Falstaff and King Henry, that he has given 
them too much of the Teutonic character. But he has been happy 
in portraying the finer Anglo-Norman type in Hotspur and Prince 
Hal, and his Glendower does not do very great injustice to the 
wild Welsh wizard. Costumes and architecture are accurate, and 
the head-pieces in the style of the time are to be highly commended. 
There is an admirable introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D., 
in which the historical connection of all Shakespeare's plays relating 
to the Wars of the Roses is ably pointed out, and arguments ad- 
vanced to show that in these he " tried his prentice hand," under 
the influence of Kit Marlowe. Like its predecessor, the volume is 
not numbered, but is quite complete i n itself. There is, indeed, 
no promise to continue the series. 

Under the title, The Modern School of Art, 

Cassell & Co. have published, in very handsome style, a selec- 
tion of articles on modern artists, mostly British, from their 
Magazine of Art. Only three artists foreign to Great Britain are 
admitted — Meissonier, Bonnat, and Eastman Johnson. There is 
one sculptor, Hamo Thornycroft, and* one lady artist, Louise 
Jopling. But every sect of English painters is well represented. 
The volume opens with an appreciative notice of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, illustrated by fine wood-cuts of part of his great mural 
painting, "The Industrial Arts of Peace," of his easel pictures, 
"The Music Lesson" and "Elijah and the Angei," and his 
bronze group, " An Athlete. Strangling a Python." Several views 
of the interior of his studio are also given, and a pretty good 
portrait. Erskine Nicol's " The Trio," etched by Lalanze, fur- 
nishes the frontispiece to the work. Sir John Everett Millais is 
represented by a steel-engraving of his "Reverie," a full-page 
wood-cut of " The Flood," and several views of his charming 
Queen Anne house. Thornycroft 's " Artemis," " Teucer," " The 
Mower," and " The Sower" are honored with full-page cuts, and 
there are interesting glimpses of his studio. A painter too little 
known here, James Clarke Hook, is shown in some good wood- 
cuts of his spirited fishing scenes. The cosmopolitan Boughton 
comes next, and then, after a few pages devoted to Mr. Keeley 
Haswell's landscapes, Professor Legros, whose splendidly etched 
portrait of Carlyle receives scant justice in a full-page wood-en- 
graving. His bronze, "A Sailor's Wife," is much better ren- 
dered. Hubert Herkomer is shown in one of his own etchings, 
"Touched," and in other things too numerous to mention. 
Luke Fildes is very well shown as a painter of both high and low 
life in his "Widower" and "Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest." 
Poynter's portentous " Ides of March " gets a small wood-cut 
illustration. There is a good reproduction of a capital "Study 
of a Head" by him ; and "The Catapult " and " Diadumene" 
are fairly well engraved. W. Holman Hunt's " Scapegoat," the 
picture which made him for a time the scapegoat of the pre- 
Raphaelite clan, and his " Isabella" are engraved, the latter full 
page. Meissonier is represented by his " Sign Painter," " Na- 
poleon in Russia," and other examples. Bonnat is shown mainly 
as a genre painter. Eastman Johnson is but poorly represented ; 
Yeames, Orchardson, and Mrs. Jopling fairly well. 

Birds and Blossoms, published by Frederick A. 

Stokes, consists of pictures by Fidelia Bridges, with text selected 
by Susie B. Skelding from the writings of Michelet, Longfellow, 
Burroughs, and others. The pictures are of cat-birds and pink 
roses ; cedar-birds ; sand-pipers and beech-plums ; owls ; bobo- 
link and clover ; king-bird and cardinal flowers ; purple finches 
and peach-blossoms ; and chewink and triilium. They are ex- 
cellently printed in colors on Whatman paper, and the volume is 
handsomely bountl in blue and gold cloth. Part of the same 
matter in somewhat smaller size, and in rough paper cover, with 
an extra picture on silk tacked on with white and gold thread, is 
published under the title of " Favorites in Feathers." Other new 
publications of the same publisher are : " Hark ! the Herald 
Angels Sing," with photogravures after Frederick W. Freer; 
"Words of Peace and Rest," selected from Thomas a Kempis 
and the mystics; and "The Photogravure Calendar," with de- 
signs illustrating texts from Shakespeare, by Frank M. Gregory. 

The Legend of Faust and the great poem which 
Goethe built upon it are treated of in an essay by William 
S. Walsh, which is issued in book form by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
with etchings by Hermann Faber. There is little that is new and 
at the same time valuable in the essay, and the etchings are open 
to the charge of being commonplace in conception and heavy in 
execution. 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, is 
depicted in half a dozen etchings by M. M. Taylor, which 
illustrate J. B. Lippincott Co.'s new edition of the poem. All 
are effective, and are pervaded by a tender sentiment in harmony 
with Goldsmith's verse. Landscape predominates. The best, to 
our mind, is the last, in which "the rural virtues leave our land." 
The book is beautifully printed on heavy plate paper, and is pro- 
vided with a pretty gray cloth cover with a design in black, gold, 
and silver. 

MR. STEVENSON'S VERSES. 

That Robert Louis Stevenson has true poetic stuff 
in him every reader of his prose works has all along firmly be- 
lieved. This belief received confirmation in his last year's volume, 
" A Child's Garden of Verses," and is placed on an unassailable 
foundation by the collection entitled " Underwoods," just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is divided into two parts, 
the first in English, the second in Scot's dialect. Regarding the 
latter, Mr. Stevenson says, in a preface, that he has attempted a 
compromise between the classical Scotch spelling and a spelling 



which may give some notion of the proper sound of the words to 
an English reader. He says, "not without pride," that the re- 
sult has been to lend to a page of print in his native tongue a new 
uncouthness. It has, indeed ; and to those who may have sat up 
late o' nights puzzling over it, it may well have happened that 

"—The cauld terror clum in bed 
\VY a' an 1 Sindry." 

But the English poems make more than half the volume, and are 
charming. Almost all describe out-of-door scenes with a crisp and 
delicate touch wholly unequalled. Many are addressed to friends, 
to Will H. Low, to Andrew Lang, to Henry James, to his fa- 
ther. The book as a whole is dedicated to the doctors, French, 
English, American, and German, who have " brought him com- 
fort and help." No better example of its spirit can be given than 
is shown in the " Envoy," which wishes to all readers : 

" Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 
A house with lawns enclosing it, 
A living river by the door, 
A nightingale in the sycamore !" 

To Americans the wood-thrush might take the place of the night- 
ingale. The book is half bound in brown cloth, and is neatly 
printed and gilt-topped. 



RECENT FICTION. 

The volume published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. under 
the title of The Invaders, and Other Stories, has a character 
somewhat different from that of the Tolstoi' books analyzed last 
month. It deals with the part of the author's life in which 
his peculiar bent of mind and the theories with which he is now 
identified had least to do in shaping his actions and coloring his 
experiences. The scene of three of them is in the Caucasus, and 
they recount some of Tolstoi's military experiences in that region. 
That of a fourth, 4i Lost on the Steppe," is in the Don Cossack 
country. The interest of all lies far more in the beauty of the 
descriptive portions and the naturalness of the movement than in 
the moral which the writer generally insists on extracting from 
everything that has happened to him. In other words, it is 
purely a literary, an artistic, interest. Few readers will be sorry 
for this. Nothing can be finer in its way than the account of the 
night march against Schamyl in "The Invaders," and the de- 
scription of the fighting in " The Wood-cutting Expedition " is 
one of the most graphic passages of the kind in any literature, 
while " Kholstomir : The Story of a Horse," told in part by the 
horse himself, is a unique specimen of Russian genius. The 
translation of this volume, and several of the above, has been 
very well done by Nathan Haskell Dole. Of the volumes trans- 
lated by other hands so much cannot, in justice, always be said. 

Stockton's deeply interesting story of The Hun- 
dredth Man is republished in book form by the Century Co. It 
is a good piece of press-work, and creditable to the Century's 
printer, Mr. DeVinne ; but we confess ourselves as much puzzled 
by the Chinese characters on the cover as everybody will be by 
the plot of the novel until he gets to the end. 

Jean Monteith, a tale of the Cumberland Range in 
Alabama, by M. G. McClelland, is published by Henry Holt & Co. 
in their " Leisure Hour Series." In the " Leisure Moment Series," 
distinguished from the other mainly by paper covers, they publish 
a translation, by Mrs. J. R. Tilton, of Antonio Fogazzaro's 
Daniele Cortes. Both are very good novels, and will serve ex- 
cellently to pass away more than one leisure hour or a correspond- 
ing number of " moments." 

A line of new novels published by Cupples & Hurd 
includes " The Last von Reckenburg," by Louise von Francois, 
translated by J. M. Percival ; " The Monk's Wedding," an Ital- 
ian historical tale, by Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, introducing 
Dante and Can Grande de la Scala ; " Bledisloe," an interna- 
tional story, by Ada M. Trotter ; " Old New England Days," by 
Sophie M. Damon ; and "Zorah," a tale of modern Egypt, by 
Elizabeth Balch. The last is in paper covers, but is more worthy 
of a permanent binding than most of the others ; it is a captivat- 
ing tale, full of local color, action, and crisp dialogue. " Old 
New England Days " is in reality little more than a series of pleas- 
ant essays strung on a slender thread of fiction. 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
A series of biographical essays on Famous Ameri- 
can Authors, by Sarah K. Bolton, containing well- written ac- 
counts of Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, Prescott, Holmes, and 
others of less note down to Mark Twain, George W. Cable, and 
Will Carleton is published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. There are 
portraits badly reproduced, but apparently from good originals. 
The same firm publishes a new edition of Les Mis£rables in 
one thick volume on thin paper, but clearly printed. It is illus- 
trated by reductions of the old French wood-cuts by Meaulle. 
The Girl's Book of Famous Queens, by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
is a careful compilation, with process reproductions, of engraved 
portraits of Cleopatra, Queen Victoria, Semiramis, Mary Queen of 
Scots, the ex-Empress Eugenie, and many other female rulers, 
likewise published by this firm in similar style to " Les Misdra- 
bles." All have ornamental bindings in cloth. 

In the Lives of the Presidents series, Frederick 

A. Stokes brings out, in one volume, biographies of Andrew Jack- 
son and Martin Van Buren, by William O. Stoddard. It appears 
to be a careful compilation ; it is well written and beautifully 
printed on heavy paper. There are portraits of both presidents en- 
graved on wood. The fifth edition of Pole on Whist, together 
with the laws of whist as revised by the Portland and Arlington 
Clubs, is issued by the same firm as one of the pretty booklets of 
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the publishing of which it has made a specialty. Diamonds are 
trumps in the " hand " displayed on the cover. 

The fourth annual volume of The Good Things 
of Life comes to us with the imprint of Frederick A. Stokes, 
and is as welcome as any of its delightful predecessors. It is just 
the book to lie upon the drawing-room table. The success of our 
witty contemporary, Life, is now fully recognized, and the New 
York family of culture could no more do without its weekly visits 
than the English family could do without its Punch. 

The new edition of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Por- 
trait Catalogue of their publications contains a list of .all the 
books they publish, and excellent portraits of thirty-nine authors 
whose works are included in it— Agassiz, Aldrich, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Bjornson, Browning, Bryant, John Burroughs, Alice 
and Phcebe Cary, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Murfree), Emerson, Fields, John Fiske, Bret Harte, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Howells, James, Miss Jewett, Lucy Larcom, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Parton, Miss Phelps, Saxe, Scudder, Sted- 
man, Mrs. Stowe, Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Whipple, Richard Grant White, Mrs. 
Whitney, and Whittier. Any one writing to the firm at Boston 
can receive this interesting catalogue, free of charge. 

Under the title Sea Spray, or Facts and Fancies 
of a Yachtsman, Benjamin and Bell republish from The Century, 
St. Nicholas, Appleton's Journal, and other periodicals the yacht- 
ing papers contributed to them by S. G. W. Benjamin. Two 
essays not before published have been added — l< We Two on an 
Island" and "A Case of Circumstantial Evidence." Paper 
covers. 

Daffodils is the title of a collection of poems by 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
white and yellow covers, illustrated by a few graceful drawings of 
flowers. 

The same firm brings out a small and cheap edition of 
their last year's gift book, Well-worn Roads, by Frank Hopkin- 
son Smith, with reductions of the smaller vignettes, but without 
the larger and more important illustrations. There, are many 
persons who will be glad to have, in this convenient form, Mr. 
Smith's gossipy narrative of European travel in search of the pict- 
uresque. 

Alice and Phgebe Cary's Early and Late 

Poems are brought out in a handsome cloth-bound edition by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The selection has been made so as to 
include many poems written late in the lifetime of the two sisters, 
and published in anthologies and collections, but not easily access- 
ible to the mass of readers with whom the two poetesses are 
favorites. They make a well-filled volume of 311 pages, and are 
arranged according to the topics of the poems, as "Ballads and 
Narrative Poems," ** Religious Poems and. Hymns," "Poems of 
Love," and the like. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A Story of the Golden Age, told by James 

Baldwin and illustrated by Howard Pyle (Charles Scribner's Sons), 
is an admirable introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey, bringing 
together the tales of Ulysses' earlier life and of the causes of the 
Trojan war, with, incidentally, versions of the older Greek myths, 
written in a manner which makes them acceptable reading for the 
young. Every care has been taken to make clear the passages 
most likely to puzzle a beginner in Greek mythology. There is a 
map of the world as Homer conceived it, and one of Hellas and the 
JEgea.n as we know them to be. There is also an index of proper 
names and some interesting notes. Mr. Pyle's drawings are among 
the rjest things he has ever done, and stand the difficult test of 
being well reproduced in tints by a~photo-engraving process. 

The American Girl's Handy Book (Charles 

Scribner's Sons) is calculated to make the American girl handy at 
everything that she wants or ought to want to do. It takes her up 
on the First of April, and sets her down both wiser and merrier 
on Saint Valentine's Day, having taught her in the mean time, 
by diagrams, pictures, and text, how to observe Easter, to keep 
May Day, to celebrate the glorious Fourth, to melt lead on All- 
Hallow Eve, to eat turkey on Thanksgiving, and to hang up her 
stocking on Christmas Eve ; also how to transplant wild flowers, 
to make a lawn-tennis net, to polish sea-shells, to print leaves, to 
roast corn, to apply botany to art, to apply art to the confection 
of corn-husk dolls, to make a hammock, to make a fan, to 
paint in water-colors, in oils, on china, to model in clay and 
wax, to make plaster casts, to blow bubbles, to patch " garments," 
and to make chocolate caramels — everything, in short, that some 
American girl or another wants to know how to do. 

Fairy Legends of the French Provinces have 

been translated by Mrs. M. Carey from the French of Paul Sebil- 
lot, Emmanuel Cosquin, and various writers in the French folk- 
lore journal, Mdlusine. Many of them are already known to 
children and even to scholars everywhere, and some in more in- 
teresting versions. Thus, the tale of " The Fairies and the Two 
Hunchbacks" is much better told by Crofton Croker, and an 
Irish version of "The Skilful Thief" is far superior as a story 
and probably much more ancient than that translated by Mrs. 
Carey. Some of the tales, however, are from old French sources 
and have a literary flavor of their own; others, as "The En- 
chanted Ring," are curious as variants of well-known originals. 
All are amusing, and will interest children immensely. Bound in 
cloth, with fairies and grasses on the cover. Published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Flock of Girls is the attractive title of a book of 
interesting stories about artist girls, student girls, dancing girls, 
quiet girls, fashionable girls, and " sweet-looking, nice-mannered" 



girls, by Norah Perry, provided with a frontispiece and a number 
of pen and ink illustrations, and ushered into the world of book- 
sellers and bookbuyers by Ticknor & Co. They do as much for 
Juan and Juanita, two Mexican children who were stolen by 
Indians and carried off to the Staked Plains, and whose story is 
delightfully told by Frances Courtenay Baylor and effectively il- 
lustrated by Henry Sandham. 

The Brownies : Their Book, by Palmer Cox, 
their creator and veracious historian, just published by the Cen- 
tury Co., it is safe to say will be unsurpassed in popularity by 
any holiday book of the season for the little folks. All the 
Brownies who have delighted us in past numbers of St. Nicho- 
las reappear in these handsome pages, and many Brownies make 
their bow for the first time. The antics and mishaps of the little 
dude Brownie, who, for some reason or another, comes on the 
scene in nearly every illustration of the book, will not fail to raise 
many a merry laugh by the nursery fireside. 

If anything can make the young student of two or 
three years of age delight in the acquiring of letters, it should be 
Ida Waugh's Alphabet Book, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
There is no unseemly and tiresome display of A, B, C, etc., 
but Ida Waugh's pictures and Amy E. Blanchard's verses be- 
tween them tell an interesting story which just happens to intro- 
duce the letters of the alphabet in their order. The invention 
shown in the designs of the initial capitals is something quite out 
of the common. The drawings are all in pen and ink, spirited 
and correct. There is an amusing border in tints to each page, 
and the cover is a marvel of prettiness, but too easy to soil. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. publish in very fine form Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell's nursery stories of " Prince Little Boy," " Fuz- 
Buz," "The Curly Fish," " Smoky Pokey," and others, with 
very pretty photogravures after pictures by H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, clever pen and inks by H. C. Bispham, and rather poorly 
reproduced drawings in wash by F. S. Church. The stories are 
delightful and make a most acceptable book for children. 

Publishers seem to be making a determined attempt 
this year, in their holiday books, to use the cheaper photographic 
processes for the reproduction of drawings in tints. As a rule 
they are not to be congratulated on the result. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in particular, have fared badly with the illustrations to their 
new edition of the Tanglewood Tales. The designs them- 
selves, by George Wharton Edwards, are not remarkable for 
excellence, and the prints from those done in wash show, in many • 
instances, an apparent loss in the matter of values. Those in pen 
and ink have, of course, a more satisfactory look ; but the whole 
series is unworthy of the book, which would be better un- 
illustrated. In the matter of type, paper, printing and binding, 
this new setting of Nathaniel Hawthorne's delightfully told stories 
of the heroes of ancient Greece is attractive enough to win the 
heart of every school-boy. Notwithstanding the shortcomings of 
the illustrations, we can honestly recommend the Tanglewood 
Tales as a gift-book suitable for all the year round. 

THE NE W HOLIDA Y CARDS. 

The Christmas and New Year publications of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. and Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, which have 
been sent us for notice, are fully up to the high reputation of both 
houses. Neither confines itself now to the old-fashioned Christmas 
card, pure and simple, with the rather tiresome iteration of 
" Herald Angels, " " Christmas Tree," or " Waits"— although, in 
deference doubtless to public demand, they provide plenty of that 
kind ; but both seek, and with much success, to put into a 
single card as much really good pictorial art as the conditions of 
steam color printing will permit. The artists employed by both 
houses, it is proper to say, however, are much stronger in land- 
scapes and flowers than in figure drawing. 

Glancing through the package of Prang's cards before us, we 
find several charming pictures of children by Maud Humphrey 
and Ida Waugh. Walter Satterlee has an angel descending among 
the boughs of a Christmas tree and lighting numerous little red 
candles, to the imminent danger of losing her balance. Among 
the humorous contributions, which show how easy it is to be 
funny without being coarse, E. B. Williams has some repre- 
sentations of cats and mice which are sure to delight the little ones. 
Miss Humphrey designs a very pretty folding calendar, which, 
closed, shows a group of boys and girls warmly clad for winter 
weather, and, half opened, discloses the same children gayly danc- 
ing on the green in spring attire. Perhaps the best among the 
flower pieces are the carnations by Fidelia Bridges and ge- 
raniums by E. T. Fisher. 

Tuck's figure subjects include an admirably executed though 
somewhat idealized portrait of Queen Victoria, by Bertha Ma- 
guire, which ought to have' great popularity, especially with our 
readers in the British Dominions. In the carefully stippled work of 
the face, it will afford useful suggestions to the amateur minia- 
ture painter on ivory or porcelain. This, we know, is high praise 
for the once despised " chromo." That we can honestly bestow 
it in this case shows the wonderful progress in the art of color 
printing. We cannot say as much for either the drawing or the 
coloring of the Nativity, in which the figure of Joseph defies all 
laws of anatomy, and the Holy Infant appears nicely dressed in 
short clothes and with a green band around the waist. The 
series of pretty children, evidently reproduced from photographs 
from life, will be popular with a certain part of the public ; but 
they are certainly the least artistic of all the specimens before us. 
The Scotch and English views by Edwin A. Penley are gems of 
water-color painting, and maybe used with advantage as* models 
by students, and equally so may the charming bits of landscape 
and marine by Coleman, Albert Bowers, C. Noakes, and those 
signed " C. F." and *.' A. F. Mc." In engaging the services of 
Giacomelli for their bird pictures, it need hardly be said that 
Messrs. Tuck have secured the best artist in that line. 



SOME IMPORTED OIL COLORS. 

J. Marsching & Co. send us for criticism sample 
tubes of A. Keim's oil colors, for which they have become the 
American agents. The purity and strengih of the pigments used, 
we are told, are guaranteed by the German Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Rational Painting, of Munich, of which the emi- 
nent Professor Wilhelm Lindenschmit is chairman. The colors 
certainly seem Jo leave nothing to be desired in this respect ; but 
some of the tubes we have tested — the madder lake and ivory 
black— show, by the excess of oil on the surface, that these par- 
ticular colors, at least, have not been thoroughly mixed. Messrs. 
J. Marsching & Co. call attention to the unusual sizes of some 
of the tubes. They certainly afford a generous supply of ivory 
black, burnt Sienna, burnt umber, Naples yellow, and Cremnitz 
white at very reasonable prices. 

^pfato pnt of ffo Bpsips, 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THE PANSIE.S IN 
OIL, WATER-COLORS AND MINERAL COLORS. 

To paint the background, use for the brownish gray 
local tone, bone brown, white, yellow ochre, and permanent blue, 
with a little light red or madder lake touched in in certain parts. In 
the deeper touches in the shadows at the right hand, add ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. Paint in the table-cloth at first with a 
general tone of warm light gray, omitting all details. - For this 
general tone use white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, 
and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add to these colors 
burnt Sienna and a little raw umber. Paint the purple pansies with 
madder lake, permanent blue, white, and a very little ivory black 
for the local tones. Where the flowers are a very deep and rich 
purple omit both white and yellow ochre, and make the tone with 
permanent blue, madder lake, and either ivory black or bone 
brown. When such transparent colors are used it is advisable to 
mix with them a little siccatif. The best is the Siccatif de Cour- 
tray, mixed with Devoe's French poppy oil, in the proportion of 
one drop of siccatif to five of oil. The pale yellow pansies are 
painted with light cadmium, white, and a very little touch of ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows add a little permanent 
blue and raw umber. Paint the deeper reddish-yellow flowers 
with yellow ochre, white, madder lake, and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. Add burnt Sienna and raw umber in the 
shadows, and use when needed deep yellow or orange cadmium. 
Paint the deepest tones of brownish red with bone brown and 
madder lake alone, using, to dry them, plenty of Siccatif de 
Courtray. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, 
white, cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black, tempered with 
silver white. In the .shadows add burnt Sienna and raw umber. 

To paint this study in water-colors :— If transparent 
washes are used, procure the best French or English water-color 
paper of rough texture to paint upon. Use the moist water- 
colors either in pans or tubes ; those made by Newman, Schon- 
feldt, and Winsor & Newton are all considered trustworthy. Use 
plenty of water in washing in tones. The brushes needed are : 
one large dark-haired brush for washing in general tones, and 
several assorted pointed camel's-hair brushes for drawing small 
details and putting in finishing touches. The same list of colors 
mentioned for painting in oil may be used for water-colors, with 
the following few exceptions : In water-colors substitute sepia 
for the bone brown used for oil. Use rose madder also in place of 
madder lake. Substitute cobalt in water-color for permanent blue 
of oil colors, and in place of the ivory black of oil colors use lamp- 
black, as the latter is much more preferable for water-color painting. 
When painting with transparent washes it is better to omit all 
white paint except, perhaps, a few touches in the high lights 
when finishing. For decorative purposes, however, the opaque 
colors are generally preferred. The ordinary moist water-colors 
are used and are rendered opaque by mixing more or less Chinese 
white with all the colors mentioned above. Less water is needed 
for painting with opaque colors, and the painting may be carried 
out on wood, cardboard, china, glass, or any suitable textile 
fabrics. 

For mineral colors. — Begin by drawing with a finely 
pointed, hard lead-pencil the principal outlines of the compo- 
sition. Indicate the line of the table, btit do not put in the 
small details. Paint the background first ; use sepia for the brown 
tones, adding a little ochre and blue in the lighter parts. Blend 
the blue, yellow, and brown tones softly together. The table- 
cover should be kept subdued in effect, as it appears in the colored 
plate. Shade with a delicate gray made from sky blue and ivory 
black, and a little yellow may be added in the local tone, especially 
in the warmer parts. Do not leave the china clear for the high 
lights, but pass over them a thin wash of black. In the brownish 
shadows thrown by the flowers use sepia instead of black. Use 
grass green for the leaves, and shade with brown green. 

The light yellow pansies are painted with a pale wash of mixing 
yellow, shaded with a deeper tone of the same, subdued with gray. 
For the purple touches in the centres use a little iron violet. Faint 
touches of carmine and pale violet are seen in some of the flow- 
ers ; these should be put on very delicately with thin washes of 
color. 

The purple pansies are painted with deep purple where the tones 
are rich and da?k. A little carmine is washed over those lights 
which are more crimson in tone. Lighter washes of deep purple 
and golden violet are used for the pansies which are more delicate . 
in color. The yellow centres are put in with jonquil yellow, add- 
ing a touch of orange yellow in the deeper parts. Paint the deeper 
yellow pansies with orange yellow, using a pale wash of the same 
in the lighter parts. The reddish brown flowers are painted with 
orange red and shaded with the same, mixed with sepia. Use 
gray in the half tints, and keep the shadows rich and warm. In 



